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HOMSMAKERS'  CHA.T 


Thursday,  July  lk ,  1933 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject :     "DEPARTMENT  MOTION  PICTURES. "    Information  from  the  Division  of  Motion 
Pictures,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Publication  available, 
Miscellaneous  'Publication  288. 
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Friends,  I  went  to  the  movies  last  night,  and  saw  two  sound  pictures  that 
I  wish  everyone  could  see.    These  motion  pictures  were  given  free  in  our  high 
school  auditorium.    A  big  crowd  was  there.     Everybody  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  subjects  shown.     They  were  decidedly  "educatioial"in  character,  not  just 
entertainment.    But  they  weren't  dull.    Every  "shot"  was  interesting,  and  there 
was  music  and  a  running  explanation  accompanying  each  film  as  the  reel  rolled 
through  the  projector. 

Both  pictures  were  made  by  the  :j.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  educational  motion 
pictures.     They  are  made  to  serve  a  definite  informational  program,  supplement inr 
the  press  and  radio  information  systems,  but  in  several  ways  going  farther, 
because  pictures  are  more  effective  with  "eye-nine ed"  people  than  any  other  mode 
of  teaching.     Scientists  tell  us  that  over  30  percent  of  our  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained through  the  eyes.    Hence  the  pictures  are  used  widely  in  the  Department's 
agricultural  extension  work. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  motion  pictures  for 
about  25  years.    The  total  amount  spent  in  this  work  last  year  to  produce  15 
pictures  was  only  a  little  over  $59,000.     So,  you  can  see  that  no  elaborate  sets 
or  effects  can  "be  used,  and  no  expensive  entertainment  features  introduced. 

The  primary  object  in  producing  these  motion  pictures  is  to  make  farm 
people  acquainted  with  the  research  work  of  the  Department  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  apply  it  to  their  individual  farm  problems,  and  to  give  farm  and  city 
people  both  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  broad  general  activities  of  the  Department. 
Many  farm  problems  are  peculiar  to  one  region  and  not  to  another.  Therefore, 
some  of  the  motion  pictures  are  of  great  interest  to  a  specialized  group  of 
people,  but  of  little  interest  outside  that  group.    For  example,  screwworms  are 
a  pest  in  parts  of  the  South.    A  motion  picture  describing  screwworm  control  is 
circulated  in  the  South.     The  wheat  or  cotton  farmer  is  most  interested  in 
"movies"  dealing  with  his  particular  crop,  while  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  ranche 
each  want  facts  illustrated  by  different  types  of  cattle  handling.     Insect  pest 
control  subjects  are  usually  regional  in  their  application. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  a  large  number  of  agricultural  subjects  of 
quite  wide  interest  and  application.     To  mention  only  a  few  of  this  type:  soil 
conservation  work,  cooperative  marketing,  forest  management,  'midlife,  rural 
engineering    and  home  remodeling,  home  demonstration  work  and  k-E  club  work, 
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child  feeding  and  training.    Because  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  often  takes  the  workers  in  these  "bureaus  into  "beautiful, 
primitive  areas,  and  even  into  the  countries  couth  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  a  number  of  films  of  great  scenic  interest. 

Hovr  —  to  get  back  to  those  two  films  I  saw  last  night.     The  first  one 
was  called  "In  the  Beginning."     It  portrayed  in  simr/le  understandable  terms 
exactly  how  the  egg  of  any  mammalian  animal  forms,  travels,  is  fertilized,  and 
grows  within  the  body  of  the  -mother  animal.     Children  ask  questions  about  the 
origin  of  life.     If  they  could  see  this  picture  they  would  learn  in  a  correct 
and  interesting  way  the  facts  that  are  often  difficult  for  their  elders  to 
explain.    The  adults  of  the  family  who  know  about  the  breeding  and  genetics 
studies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would  also  find  such  a  portrayal 
of  the  subject  illuminating. 

The  other  picture  I  saw  was  entitled  "Salt  of  the  Earth."    I  wish  it  could 
be  shown  in  every  large  city  in  the  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from 
Chicago  to  G-alveston. 

Farmer  Jones,  the  "Salt  of  the  Earth",  was  shown  as  many  different  kinds 
of  farmer.    Beautiful  scenes  illustrated  this  work  when  he  was  a  wheat  farmer, 
a  sheep  breeder,  a  cattle  rancher,  a  dairyman,  a  cotton  farmer,-  a  poultryman, 
a  "corn  'n  hog"  farmer,  a  tobacco  planter,  and  many  other  kinds  of  farmer  ,  each 
of  whom  grows  some  basic  crop  without  which  the  population  of  the  United  States 
cannot  exist  very  long.    TSheat  waving  in  the  fields,  sheep  grazing  on  hillsides, 
corn  stacked  in  the  fields,  and  many  other  rural  scones  were  contrasted  with 
glimpses  of  city  industries  —  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  bakeries, 
stockyards,  garment  factories  and  many  others  which  depend  on  the  raw  materials 
grown  by  the  farmer. 

Later  I  hope  to  tell  you  in  detail  about  some  of  the  other  siibjects  on 
which  motion  pictures  have  been  made.    You  can  get  a  complete  list,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each,  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Miscellan- 
eous Publication 

In  this  publication  I  learned  that  schools,  colleges,  churches,  theatres, 
the  grange  or  farm  bureau  or  other  organizations  can  borrow  the  Department's 
motion  pictures  by  sending  requests  through  the  State  extension  department. 
The  number  of  copies  available  for  lending  is  limited.     The  borrower  pays  trans- 
portation costs,  and  while  there  is  no  rental  charge,  some  of  the  authorized 
State  distributors  make  a  small  service  charge. 

The  Dejjartment  also  has  a  contract  with  a  commercial  manufacturer  of 
films  to  supply  copies  of  its  pictures  at  relatively  low  cost  to  persons  or 
organizations  authorized  to  purchase  them.     Certain  subjects  supplement  the  work 
in  a  school  or  college  so  effectively  that  teachers  may  wish  to  keep  the  motion 
picture  permanently.     It  should  be  understood,  of  course,   that  the  limited  staff 
can  not  handle  anywhere  near  the  number  of  requests  for  loans  that  come  from 
schools  throughout  the  country,   so  that  the  purchase  of  prints  wherever  practic- 
able is  recommended. 

Watch  for  showings  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  films  on  subjects 
of  general  interest.    You'll  find  them  as  fascinating  as  I  found  "Salt  of  the 
Earth"  and  "In  the  Beginning." 


